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Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SWEET NEWS 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


“Sweet news! ” the Phebe sang,— 
All the woodland echoes rang; 
Swiftly flew, from far and near, 
Songsters gay, the news to hear,— 
Pheebe’s note of gladsome cheer. 


Fluttering Phoebe smooths her dress, 
Nods, her greeting to express; 
Lightly swaying on her tree, 
Full of joyous écstasy, 

Sings her one clear melody. 


“Sweet news!” the glad earth wakes! 

Cheerily the morning breaks; 

Stir of life is everywhere, 

Draping skies with azure fair, 
Robing earth with dainty care. 


“Glad and free, the rills rejoice; 
Shrill the marsh-pipes lift their voice ; 
Spring is come, glad hope to bring. 
O ye birds, so light of wing, 

Sing your welcome, gayly sing.” 


“Sweet news!” sang glad Phebe; 
Bluebird’s note rang, “ Cheerily! ” 
Robin trilled his merry glee; 
Sweet song-sparrow, from his tree, 
Poured his cup of ecstasy. 


Smiling stood the Spring-time gay, 
Cheered by birdling’s roundelay ; 
Thrilled with tender love and pride, 
Promised faithful to abide,— 
Scattered blessings far and wide. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EASTER EGG PARTY. 


BY A. J. JOHNSON. 


66 GIRLS,” exclaimed Genie Mason, as the 
“ Six Inseparables,” as they were called, 
met in council, “I have such a delight- 

ful plan to propose, or, at least, I think it is; and 

I hope that you will.” 

“Hurry up and tell us about it, please,” inter- 
rupted Blanche Harris. “Don’t keep us in sus- 
pense.” 

“Well,” continued Genie, “you all remember 
my Aunt Min, Mrs. Frazer, who lives in New York, 
and who visited here last spring at the time we were 
taking painting lessons of Miss Alden? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the answer in chorus. 

“ And we all liked her so much,” added Marion 
Townsend. 

“Well, she returned the compliment; and in a 
letter I received from her to-day she asked for 
those nice girls who were in my painting class.” 

“Ahem!” broke in Gertrude Brown. “ Let’s all 
make a bow. Mrs. Frazer is a woman of taste 
and discrimination.” 

“You mustn’t interrupt- the speaker,” said 
Genie, severely; but she laughed with the rest, as 
everybody always did at Gertrude’s nonsense. 

“Now auntie has some work she would like to 
have us do for her mission children. She is to 
have a party forthem on Easter Monday; and she 
wants us to paint some Haster eggs for her, if we 
will. She will send us the eggs, forty of them, if 
we agree to do them for her. We can meet in 
mamma’s studio, and have it all to ourselves; for 
she is not painting at all this winter. What do 
you say, girls?” 

“ Of course we will,” replied Gertrude, promptly ; 
and the others apparently acquiesced. 

“And that isn’t all, I know,’%said Blanche. “I 
can see in Genie’s eyes that there is more to 
come.” 


“Not more eggs, I hope,” murmured Fannie 
Morris, who was confessedly lazy. — 

“Let's see, there will be six or nearly seven 
apiece, won’t there? ” asked Maud Robbins, slowly. 

“Good for you, Maudie!” called out Gertrude. 
‘“You’ve grappled with that problem nobly. Why, 
you'll be senior wrangler some day. Never tell 
us again that you are weak in mathematics.” 

“But I want to hear what Genie is just dying to 
tell us,” said Blanche. 

“Yes, you haven’t heard the best of it,” Genie 
went on eagerly. “Auntie has invited us all to 
come to town for the party, and spend the day and 
night at her house.” 

“Won't that be lovely!” ‘Simply perfect!” 
“Well, if we don’t have a good time! ” and similar 
exclamations filled the air. 

Marion Townsend alone was silent; and Genie 
observing it, asked quickly, ‘ Don’t you think the 
plan a good one, Marion?” / 

“Oh, yes,” she answered with some hesitation; 
“but I am afraid I cannot join in it. I cannot 
give the time.” 

Genie looked at her disapprovingly, as she re- 
plied: “Oh, of course, if you don’t want to, you 
needn’t; but I don’t see why you shouldn’t have as 
much time as any of us. You learn your lessons 
more quickly, and you live nearer the school than 
the other girls.” : 

Marion made no reply, and she seemed em- 
barrassed as they all united in urging her to join 
them. 

“Oh, come on, Marion,” said Genie: “we shall 
have a good time.” 

“TI should like to ever so much,” Marion said 
earnestly; “but I am afraid I can’t.” 

Then Genie grew angry. ‘‘Don’t urge her any 
more, girls. We don’t want any one to do anything 
she does not want to do.” : 

Marion did not protest; but she looked troubled 
and unhappy, and soon after she excused herself 
and went home. 

“What do you suppose is the reason that Marion 
won't help us?” asked Genie. “She seems dread- 
fully afraid of work all of a sudden.” 

“J don’t understand it,” said Gertrude, who 
always had a good word for every one, and who 
was particularly fondof Marion. ‘ She is usually 
the first one to help out, when there is any work to 
be done. She must have some reason that we 
don’t know of.” 

“Well, I think she was very disagreeable about 
it,” declared Fannie, “and it leaves just so many 
more eggs for us to do.” At which remark there 
was a general laugh, for Fannie’s laziness was a 
standing joke. 

But, in whatever way they regarded Marion’s 
action, they all regretted it; for she was a favorite 
with all the girls. She was sweet-tempered and 
obliging, and always so lively and full of fun that 
she was a delightful companion. 

They saw less and less of her, however, as 
time went on. She even declined Gertrude’s 
invitation to a “candy pull” one rainy afternoon, 
though, as all the girls knew, a “candy pull” 
was her special delight. 

Next day Fannie said: “Wasn’t it funny that 
Marion wouldn’t come yesterday? My mother 
called on Mrs. Townsend in the afternoon; and 
Marion was sitting in her aunt’s room with a 
book in her hand, not doing anything at all. I 
don’t see why she couldn’t have come if she had 
wanted to.” 

“Of course she could,” assented Genie, warmly. 
*“She’s getting too odd and disagreeable for any- 
thing.” 

But Gertrude only frowned, and said, “ There’s 
some mystery about it that we don’t understand.” 

Easter was now near at hand, and the girls were 
full of anticipations of their visit. It was always 


a treat to go to the city, which was about forty 
miles distant; and Genie had told them much of 
the beauties of her aunt’s lovely home. 

She confided to them one day that her aunt had 
sent for their names. ‘‘ Probably for the lunch or 
dinner cards,” she added. “ Auntie does give the 
loveliest lunches and dinners you ever saw.” 

“Did you send Marion’s name?” asked Ger- 
trude. 

“ Of course not! 
with withering scorn. 

“But she is one of the painting class, and it 
seems a pity for her to miss such a good time. I 
am sure she would have painted the eggs if she 
could.” ; 

“She might not enjoy going. She evidently 
does not care for our society.” 

“Who is that?” asked Mrs. Mason, who entered 
the room at that moment. 

‘*“Marion Townsend,” Genie made answer. 

“Why, I thought she was good friends with 
everybody,” said Mrs. Mason, surprised. 

“ She used to be, but now we scarcely see her 
out of school hours; and she has not been here at 
all to paint with us!” And Genie said this in a 
tone which indicated plainly the enormity of the 
offence in her eyes. 

“But you must invite her, Genie,” said Mrs. 
Mason. “Auntie would want you to, I know. I 
remember that she took a special fancy to Ma- 
rion.” 

“Of course, if you say so,” assented Genie, 
rather ungraciously; “but I shouldn’t think she 
would accept as long as she hasn’t done her part.” 

And Genie was right; for, while Marion flushed 
with pleasure as Genie gave her the invitation, 
she said, quickly, “But I have not painted any 
eggs, and I should not feel like going.” 

“That is for you to decide,” Genie replied 
coldly; and the subject was dropped. 

But, the next time the girls met in Mrs. Mason’s 
studio, that lady joined them, saying: “I want to 
speak to you, girls, before you begin to paint. I 
have learned that one member of your painting 
class has not joined you in your work, and thus 
has aroused your ill-feeling. Now I can explain 
your friend’s action. She has found a duty — not 
nearly as pleasant a one—nearer at hand. Her 
aunt, Mrs. Downs, who is spending the winter 
with Mrs. Townsend, is gradually growing blind. 
The old lady is very sensitive and unhappy over 
her affliction, and does not mention it, nor want 
others to know of it; and that is why Marion has 
not told you what she is doing. But every day 
she sings to the old lady, who is very fond of 
music; and she reads aloud to her by the hour, 
and it is such a pleasure to the poor woman that 
Marion gives more and more time to it, until it is 
no wonder you have seen little of her. 

“When I told Mrs. Townsend how sorry I was 
that Marion was not going to the city with the 
girls, she said, ‘I wish she might, for the dear 
child has earned a holiday; but, of course, I can 
understand how she feels about it.’ ” 

There was silence for a moment, and then they 
all began to talk at once. “We are so sorry!” 
“She must go.” “What shall we do?” All 
these and other sentences came to Mrs. Mason‘s 
ears, and it was some moments before she could 
get a chance to speak. When she did, she said, 
“T hope, my dears, that this will be a lesson to 
you not to misjudge one another. Gertrude 
Brown need not take my reproof; for Genie tells 
me that she has not merited it, but I fear the rest 
of you have. Now don’t you think you can per- 
suade Marion to go to New York with you?” 

“T don’t believe she will go,” said Gertrude. 

“ But have any of you urged her?” asked Mrs. 
Mason. 

“Only Gertrude,” Genie answered, with a blush, 


Why should I?” said Genie, 
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remembering how curtly she had delivered her 
invitation. 

“Let’s go over now, and tease her,” suggested 
Fannie. 

“Agreed!” was the answer; and a few minutes 
later Marion was surprised by a call from the five 
girls. How pleased she looked when she learned 
their errand! The tears came into her eyes as 
they united in their affectionate entreaties to join 
them, and they saw then how much she had felt 
their disapproval and coldness. 

But she did not change her decision for all their 
teasing. “O girls,” she said gratefully, “you 
are perfect dears, and it is almost as good as going 
to know that you want me; but I can’t, of course. 
You wouldn’t in my place.” 

They were all greatly disappointed, and were 
reluctant to give up the point; but it seemed the 
only thing todo. At least, that was the opinion of 
all but Gertrude. She was so fond of Marion 
and so anxious that her friend should not lose such 
a good time that she determined Marion should be 
made to go. 

She was an ingenious young person, “fertile in 
expedient”; and she trusted to some inspiration, if 
she “racked her brains hard enough,” as she 
expressed it. 

Asaresult of this process, she was at her desk 
Friday morning, writing a letter as fast as her pen 
would fly over the paper. 

She came near being late for school, and hur- 
ried in so flushed and heated that Miss Seaver was 
on the point of reproving her. But Gertrude 
looked so happy that her teacher could not help 
returning her radiant smile. 

At recess Fannie said to Marion, “ You have 
decided to go with us, haven’t you?” 

“No: why?” asked Marion, surprised. 

“Oh, Gertrude seemed in such good spirits that 
I thought you must have relented.” 

Marion smiled affectionately upon Gertrude, 
who said, as she gave her friend an ardent em- 
brace, “ Marion is such an obstinate girl that there 
is no doing anything with her.” 

The next day, Saturday, Gertrude went over to 
see Genie in the afternoon. The postman came 
while she was there; and, when Genie took the 
mail, and said, “Only some letters for papa,” Ger- 
trude looked disappointed enough to cry, though 
Genie did not notice it, and she was silent for a 
whole hour after she went home,— a most unusual 
thing for her. 

Monday morning came: and at nine o’clock, just 
half an hour before train-time, Genie came rush- 
ing into Mrs. Townsend’s house, with a telegram 
in her hand, exclaiming excitedly: ‘“ Where’s 
Marion? She’s got to go! Aunt Min has tele- 
graphed, ‘Please ask Marion Townsend to bring 
some of her songs.’ She must want you to sing 
to the children, so you'll have to go.” 

* But have I time to get ready?” asked Marion, 
a little doubtfully. 

** Yes, indeed, hasn’t she, Mrs. Townsend? ” said 
Genie. ‘“ We'll both help you.” 

Marion was too excited to work to advantage; 
but, with the aid of her two assistants, she was 
soon ready, and was at the station when the train 
came in. 

‘And weren’t the girls pleased to see her! Ger- 
trude threw both arms about her in such an aban- 
donment of delight that Marion’s hat was knocked 
all awry, and her best hat pin flew out, and rolled 
under a baggage truck. Gertrude rescued it at 
the risk of ruining her best gloves, not to mention 
the imminent peril of losing a finger or two; but 
nobody cared for trifles that day. 

And what a day that was! Even the ride on the 
cars was unlike any other, with no end of funny 
things happening all the time; and then the visit! 
There was the lunch party, which quite came up 


to Genie’s glowing descriptions of her aunt’s en- 
tertainments, and to which Mrs. Frazer had in- 
invited several pleasant girls of her acquaintance. 
And after the lunch they all went to the mission- 
school party, where they joined in helping enter- 
tain the children. 

The beautiful Easter eggs were received with 
“ohs” and “ahs” of admiration which were good 
to hear, and Marion’s singing was one of the suc- 
cesses of the occasion. The children were so 
pleased with that pretty song, “I had a Sweet 
little Doll, Dears,” that she had to sing it three 
times. 

One little girl remarked that “it was the next 
best thing to the ice-cream!” And who could ask 
for higher praise? 

Then in the evening Mrs. Frazer took her vis- 
itors to the beautiful oratorio of “ Elijah,” and to 
Marion that was the best of all. 

As Gertrude watched her friend’s happy face, 
she whispered to Mrs. Frazer, “I am so glad that 
Marion came, aren’t you?” 

“Indeed, Iam,” responded Mrs. Frazer. ** What 
a bright idea that was of yours that she should be 
asked to sing! How came you to think of it?” 

“Oh, I felt as though she must come; and she 
sings so beautifully that this plan occurred to 
me.” 

“It was very kind and thoughtful of you, and 
the best thing you could have chosen; but your 
letter was delayed, and did not reach me till this 
morning, so there was barely time to telegraph.” 

“Well, it all came out just beautifully,” said 
Gertrude, with a happy sigh. “And isn’t Marion 
a dear?” 

“ She is, indeed,” assented Mrs. Frazer, warmly ; 
“and, what is more, she has a friend who is worthy 
of her.” 

Gertrude blushed with pleasure. A moment 
later she said anxiously, ‘You will keep my let- 
ter a secret, won’t you, Mrs. Frazer?” 

“Of course, I will, my dear,” was the answer. 
And Marion never knew of Gertrude’s share in 
the affair. 


In the supremacy of self-control consists one 
of the perfections of the ideal man. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


CALLING THEM. 


“Suv I call them up,— 

Snowdrop, daisy, buttercup,” 

Lisped the rain. “They’ve had a pleasant win- 
ter’s nap.” 

Lightly to their doors he crept, 

Listened while they soundly slept, 

Gently woke them with its rap-a-tap-tap. 


Soon their windows opened wide, 
Everything astir inside : 
Shining heads came peeping out in frill and cap. 
“It was kind of you, dear rain,” 
Laughed they all, “to come again; 
We are waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap, 
Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HE word “ Easter ” is derived from “ Eastre,” 
the Saxon goddess, whose festival was 
held in April, and who is really the same 

as Astarte, the Phenician goddess of the moon. 
Easter is called “ Paques” by the French. The 
Christian festival never takes place earlier than 
March 22, or later than April 25. 
Easter customs in old times varied greatly. One 


almost universal among Christians of that period 
was the distribution of pace, or pasch, eggs. 

The word “pasch” is derived from the Greek 
pascha, the passover. These dyed eggs were often 
of many colors, like Joseph’s coat, sometimes 
bearing friendly messages inscribed in ink. 

The Persians present each other with dyed eggs 
at their festival of the solar new year, in March. 

In Scotland, where for many centuries all great 
festivals of this kind have been suppressed, the 
young people still enjoy their hard-boiled, dyed 
eggs, rolling and throwing them about, and in the 
end devouring them with great relish. 

In Paris it was an old custom to stone Jews upon 
Kaster Day; and woe to that unlucky individual 
who should be found in the streets! After catch- 
ing the unfortunate son of Abraham, he was 
marched to the church, and there punished for the 
evil deeds of his ancestors. 

In some places, where the Mohammedan religion 
prevails, lambs and sheep are killed, and the blood 
allowed to run through the streets on Easter; while 
men and women hasten to dip some portion of 
their garments, and stain themselves with the red 
fluid. 

In Mexico all who can go in crowds to the 
capital to enjoy the festivities. The celebration 
begins on Easter Eve. ‘The large public square is 
like a fair ground, adorned with booths of every 
size and description. These are covered with 
branches of trees, in which lights are placed. 

One might almost imagine it to be Christmas, on 
account of the variety of articles and toys of all 
kinds offered for sale. 

Boys in numbers are continually passing 
through the crowds, begging every one to buy 
little cakes baked in the form of crosses, crowns 
of thorns, and the sepulchre. The rich and poor 
alike seem merry of heart, and at least once a 
year meet together at this joyous festival. 

In various counties in England the clerk visits 
every house after service, bearing with him some 
white cakes that are far from palatable on account 
of their mingled bitter and sweet taste. In return 
for these cakes, he receives a compensation accord- 
ing to the generosity or means of the recipient. 

At the Voralberg, in the Tyrol, Easter is cele- 
brated on the evening of Holy Saturday. Bands 
of musicians, wearing wide-brimmed Spanish hats 
gayly decorated with garlands of flowers, march 
through the various valleys, playing sweet music 
on their guitars and singing beautiful Easter 
hymns. As they pass, the people come flocking 
to their doors, and join in the choruses. 

Crowds of merry children follow in the wake of 
these music-makers, and, when night comes on, 
bear lighted torches of pine wood, that give a weird 
effect to the scene, throwing strange, fantastic 
shadows over the queer little wooden huts and the 
crowds of spectators. 

In every house you will find the pasch, or pas- 
chal, eggs, boiled hard and dyed in the brightest 
colors. Others are simply white with suitable mot- 
toes in colors on their shells. 

The children present their baskets at the various 
doors, and the good wife gives these Easter prod- 
ucts freely. Sometimes wine is brought out as 
well as eggs. Thus the singers are regaled for their 
tuneful carols. 


HE grand and, indeed, the only character of 
truth is its capability of enduring the test 
of universal experience, and coming un- 

changed out of every possible form of fair dis- 
cussion. Sir Joun HERSCHEL. 


Science is simply common sense at its best ; 
that is, rigidly accurate in observation and 
merciless to fallacy in logic. HUXLEY. 
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Spring, the Raphael of the northern earth, 
stood already out of doors, and covered all 
apartments of our Vatican with his pictures. 

Ruskin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CALL TO DUTY. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue world-old cry for truer, nobler men 
Rings forth again: 

We need the valiant-hearted heroes here, 
Who know not fear! 

We need the lovers of transcendent truth, 
Those who, in youth, 

Have toiled and climbed toward the ideal goals 
Seen by their souls! 

We need the doers of the Father’s will,— 
Not those who thrill 

With an emotion, yet perform no deed 
Worthy of heed! 

The world is full of dreamers of the dream, 
Who only deem 

That which imagination paints as worth 
Their thought on earth! 

We want the men who see things as they are, 
Yet note afar 

An ultimate and ever-living hope 

That those who grope 

Shall walk erect, not blindly, in God’s light 
And in his sight! 

We need examples of grand lives to cheer 
Us now and here. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT CECILIA. 
BY RUTH BRADFORD DELANO. 


OME distance out on the Appian Way, yet 
within sight of the Roman walls, stands a 
ruin which marks the entrance to the cata- 

combs of St. Calixtus. As one passes through this 
underground city of corridors, he sees by the light 
of his tiny taper oblong niche after niche scooped 
in the rock, shallow and low and lining the walls 
like drawers in acabinet. All the dwellers in these 
narrow tombs were Christians, and many of them 
martyrs. Their names have been forgotten, but 
their history has been remembered; and among the 
legends of those who gave their lives for their be- 
lief, and were laid in this ever populous cemetery 
of martyrs, is the story of the maiden Cecilia. 

Cecilia, a beautiful and virtuous Roman girl, 
lived in the time of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus. She was different from other maidens 
of her own rank and station in that her parents, 
who were secretly Christians, had brought her up 
in their belief. She grew to be a simple, devout 
girl, who spent her time in doing good works, in 
meditation and prayer, and in singing hymns of her 
own making. She loved music; and, finding no 
instrument to express what she wished, she in- 
vented the organ, and consecrated it to the Lord’s 
service. And as she sang her hymns, says the old 
legend, so sweet was the melody that the angels of 
heaven waited to listen. 

At the age of sixteen her parents wished her to 
marry Valerian, a young, rich, and noble Roman. 
Cecilia had made a vow to live a virgin all her life 
and serve the Lord; and, though submissive to her 
parents, she prayed that she might keep it. Under- 
neath her wedding robes she wore a coarse, harsh 
garment of penance; and even at the church door 
she renewed her vows and prayers. Her desires 
were granted; for, when upon returning to her 
husband’s house she told him of her vow and of 
her belief and wish to devote her life to it, such 
eloquence was given her that Valerian was moved 


all three worked their ut- 
most in good deeds, giving 
alms, sheltering and aid- 
ing the persecuted, and 
giving burial to the dead. 

But there came a time 
when the prefect Alma- 
chius, seeing these things 
done openly and without 
fear, ordered the two 
brothers before him, and 
commanded them to give 
up the practices of Chris- 
uianity. When they re- 
fused, he cast them into 


prison under the charge 


of a centurion named 


WHERE WINTER LINGERS. 


Maximus. They persisted 
in refusing to give up 
their faith or to sacri- 
fice to Jupiter, and to- 
gether with Maximus, 
who -had joined them, 
were executed. Cecilia 
buried their bodies in the 
cemetery of Calixtus, 


to respect her vow, and moreover desired to be in- 
structed in her faith. 

She related how she was guarded and watched 
over by an angel, who would protect her from every 
harm. Valerian replied that, if with his own eyes 
he could behold the angel, then would he be. hence- 
forth of her faith, and give his life also to the work 
to which she had devoted hers. 

Cecilia directed him to go to the Appian Way, 
and seek among the cemeteries there for the vener- 
able Urban, who would instruct and baptize him, 
and at his return the angel would -be revealed. 
He descended into the catacombs, and, presenting 
himself before the aged Urban, told him what had 
passed, and asked to be received as one of the 
Christian faith. As he spoke, there appeared be- 
fore him one in a garment of white, bearing a book 
in which was written in letters of gold, “One God, 
Father of all, one faith throughout the world.” 
“ Believe ye this? ” asked Urban. 

“T believe,” answered Valerian; and the vision 
vanished. 

Urban, rejoicing, baptized him; and with all the 
ardor of his newly awakened faith Valerian re- 
turned home. He “heard sweet music, and, on 
entering his chamber, he found Cecilia standing 
there with an angel, who bore in his hand two gar- 
lands of roses and lilies, red and white, wet with 
dew and sweet with the immortal odors of Para- 
dise. And the angel, advancing, placed a crown 
upon the head of each, saying: “So long as thou 
keepest thy soul and body unspotted, these crowns, 
unseen by profane eyes, will never wither. And 
since, Valerian, thou hast listened to thy wife and 
followed her teaching, ask what thou wilt, and it 
shall be given thee.” 

Valerian replied, “ My brother Tiburtius, whom 
I love,— grant that he become as one of us.” 

The angel said, “God hath heard thy request, 
and ye both shall bear the martyr’s palm,” and left 
them. : 

Soon after Tiburtius entered, and noticed the 
fragrance of the roses and lilies, though they were 
invisible to his eyes. Knowing there were no 
flowers at that time of the year; he inquired with 
wonder what marvellous scent of flowers it was 
that seemed to penetrate even to his heart. Then 
Cecilia and Valerian told the source of the divine 
fragrance, and spoke so eloquently of their faith 
that Tiburtius, even as the angel had said, became 
soon a Christian, and was also baptized by Urban. 
And Tiburtius, as the legend tells, so grew in grace 
that every day he, too, saw the angel of God. And 


honorably, as became 
them who had died for their faith. 

But she was now left alone, possessed of great 
wealth; moreover, one of a persecuted sect, and 
therefore a lawful prey for the wicked. Almachius, 
a fierce and covetous man, threatened her with 
torture, if she did not at once return to the worship 
of the gods of Rome. Cecilia was steadfast in 
her refusal and eloquent in her appeals; and, 
though she could not move the inflexible prefect, 
twoscore of those who heard her were so melted 
by her words that they became Christians. This 
so enraged Almachius that, wasting no more time 
in vain threats and commands, he had Cecilia borne 
to her own house and placed in her bath filled with 
boiling water, with fierce fires kindled underneath. 
But the seething water harmed her no more than 
if it had been the cool flow of a woodland brook, 
and her tormentor saw he must use other means. 

So, as she still lay bound in her bath of flames, 
the executioner struck her with his sword. But, 
unnerved by her beauty and fortitude, he did his 
work so ill that, though he left her bleeding from 
three deep wounds, her martyrdom was not ended 
for three days. In the time that remained before 
her death she gave all her possessions to the poor, 
and directed that her house be made a church. 
Her wish was carried out, and a church long stood 
upon its site. Her body was placed beside those 
of her husband and brother. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILD AND THE STAR. 


(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


I 4m looking at you, star, 
And wondering what you are. 
Are you made of shining gold, 
And do you ne’er grow old? 


Are you not afraid you’ll fall 

Or do you not care at all 

How far above the earth you are, 
My dear little shining star? 


I think, when I look at you, 
Of how we all should do 
In our work or in our play, 
Whether near or far away. 


How our little light may shine 

O’er the earth as well as thine, 
And light some cheerless home 
Where’er we chance to roam. 


Rupy G. FRENCH. 


a. a 


* SAINT CECILIA — CARLO DOLCE. 


(See opposite page.) 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DREAM-GOAL. 
BY E. L. HODGE. 


Surross that we should find, some day, 
Our dreams could come to pass, ' 
And we bad but to choose and say 
Which one should leave that long array, 
A present good or ill, alas! 
How could we choose the best? 


For sometimes Fame has seemed the thing 
To wrest from Fate’s strong hand,— 

To sway men by each little act, 

To use a power others have lacked, 

Would seem to make life noble, grand,— 
Yet what should be the test? 


Perhaps it would be noblest, best, 
To live a life obscure, 

To do the little good we may, 

To help some other soul each day, 

Unheeding works that might endure, 
To glorify our life. 


We surely all have had these dreams, 
And many more, a score, 

All different, and yet in each 

That earnest hope, to try to reach 

Those heights we ne’er have seen before, 
The goal of all our strife. 


We know, ’tis sure, we cannot see 
Our hopes all live again: 

Perhaps not one will ever rise 

From out the dry dust where it lies, 

And we shall see more clearly when 
We reach the final goal. 


And yet there is this hope to hold 
Through all our earthly days: 

Some power, maybe, to take the best 

Of all our hopes and vague unrest, 

And make them seem, in differing ways, 
One grand, harmonious whole. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


ee HAT can I have new for Easter?” 
Sarah Peabody asked of her mother, 
who sat busily mending a child’s worn 
garment. Sarah had watched her in silence a 
good while, before venturing her question. 

Her mother sighed. “Nothing, I fear, my 
child,” she said. ‘Not so much as a new ribbon. 
The rent is due, and we must have some flour; 
and you know there is the doctor's bill for little 
Freddy’s sickness. I’m very sorry, dear; but 
I do not see how I can help it.” 

Sarah said notbing; but she soon left the room, 
and went upstairs. 

“T can’t have a single new thing, then, for 
a whole year,” she whispered to herself, slowly 
climbing the stairs. ‘Flora says it is a sure sign, 
if you have nothing new for Easter.” And she 
brushed away a tear. 

Flora was a schoolmate who could have new 
things whenever she needed them. Flora and 
Sarah were great friends, and Flora was having 
a whole new suit made for Easter. 

Sarah’s mother might have told her that Flora’s 
sign was not true, and that it was very silly to 
believe in such signs; but Sarah said nothing 
about it to her mother, so she could not know 
what was going on in her little girl’s mind. Soon 
after Sarah appeared in the doorway. 

“Do you want this, mother?” she asked, hold- 
ing up an old blue silk apron, faded and worn 
into shreds. 


“No,” said her mother. 
since I have worn that. 
something for your doll out of it; 
have it.” 

Sarah vanished in a twinkling, and ran nimbly 
up the stairs again. 

It was not long before her mother called to 
her. “Sarah, I am going out of an errand; and 
I want you to come and stay with the children.” 

Sarah promptly obeyed, leaving a little package 
behind on the stairs until her mother had left the 
house. Then she went and took it; and, seating 


“It is many a day 
Possibly, you can get 
and you may 


_ herself by the window, she began to sew. 


“You must be very good children,” she said. 
“T’ll play I am the pele and that I have a 
great deal of work to do.” 

The little ones readily promised, and went on 
with their play, leaving Sarah to her work. 

By and by she went into the next room, and, 
standing before the mirror, perched the article 
on which she had been at work upon her head. 

“Oh, dear! that isn’t a bit good!” she whis- 
pered; and she snatched it off, and began again. 
She worked most industriously until she heard her 
mother’s step on the walk, when she ran and hid 
the things on the stairway again. 

It was soon dark; and, although Sarah’s secret 
filled all her thoughts, she could do no more upon 
it until Monday after school, for it was now Sat- 
urday. It seemed along time to wait. On Mon- 
day, as soon as school was out, she flew home as 
fast as her legs could carry her, and at once went 
to her sewing. 

She did not get many minutes, however, before 
she was called to little duties here and there, which 
was most trying to her patience. But, before 
the week was out, she had a whole afternoon to 
herself; as her mother was obliged to be away 
for several hours, and Sarah had to stay at home 
from school. She spent much time before the 
glass, trying on and taking off, fixing here and 
there. At last, it was done, all done,—a new hat 
out of the old silk apron; and the little girl took a 
long breath, and smiled with satisfaction at her 
own reflection in the glass. 

“Vve got a new hat, anyway! ” she said to her- 
self. “I guess mother ll be surprised and glad 
when she sees it. I didn’t know I could do any- 
thing so nice. Maybe I'll be a milliner some day.” 

Then, carefully balancing the new hat upon her 
hand, she carried it to a closet, and laid it away. 
She could not let her treasure rest long, however, 
but was soon trying it on before the glass again,— 
dancing forward and back, bowing and smiling at 
herself, when the door suddenly opened, and a 
shrill little laugh made her ears tingle. 

“Oh, my! Sarah Peabody! what are you try- 
ing todo? Getting ready to join the Antiques and 
Horribles next Fourth of July?” 

It was Flora, who had called on her way home 
to see what had become of Sarah, who was so sel- 
dom absent from school. 

“Why, what do you mean?” exclaimed poor 
Sarah, her cheeks suddenly burning red and 
her eyes looking frightened and ashamed. She 
snatched off the hat, and held it. bebind her. 

“Put it on again! Do, do, please!” And Flora 
doubled up with laughter. ‘It’s the most comical- 
looking thing I ever saw in all my life,— looks 
like a rooster’s tail sticking up. Where — where 
did you find it?” And she ran round, and tried to 
snatch it from Sarah’s hand. 

“Let it alone! Don’t, Flora!” cried Sarah; 
and the tears began to run down Sarah’s cheeks. 

“Why, what is the matter, Sarah?” cried Flora. 
“Tt isn’t a really truly hat, is it?” 

“Yes, it is!” sobbed poor-Sarah. “I made it 
because I wanted something new for Easter. I 
don’t think it’s very nice for folks that have every- 
thing they want to make fun of ” — 


But Sarah was crying so that she could say no 
more. She rushed from the room; and, opening 


the stove door, she thrust the fruit of all her labor 


in upon the burning coals, and banged the door 
upon it. Flora, who had a really kind heart, 
and who loved her little friend very dearly, ran 
after her, and, throwing both arms about her, 
cried : — 

“I'm awfully sorry, Sarah. I didn’t mean to. 
I just thought it was a hat you bad made for fun,” 
which well-meant explanation did not mend mat- 
ters so very much, after all. 

“ W on’t you forgive me, Sarah?” pleaded Flora; 
and she kissed her friend. 

Sarah returned the kiss, but kept on crying. 

But somebody was coming, and Sarah broke 
away from Flora’s arms, and ran up to her own 
little room; and Flora, feeling as sorry as possible, 
started at oncefor home. She met Sarah’s mother 
at the door, but scarcely halted long enough to 


* return the pleasant greeting which Mrs. Peabody 


gave her. She felt much like crying herself, and 
ran off as fast as she could go. ; 

The next morning Sarah had a bad headache, and 
did not go to school all day; but she saw nothing 
of Flora. And the next day was Saturday, and 
there was no school; and the next day would be 
Easter. Evening came. Mrs. Peabody was busy 
sewing, and Sarah was amusing the younger 
children, when the door-bell rang. 

“You may go to the door, Sarah,” ae her 
mother. But, when the little girl opened the door, 
no one was in sight. She looked up and down. 

“Nobody here!” she cried. And she was turn- 
ing to come in, when she spied something on the 
steps. 

“A basket!” she exclaimed, and came bringing 
itin. It was a large basket, and on the cover was 
a label. 

“Sarah Peabody. An Easter Offering,” her 
mother read aloud, as Sarah placed the basket 
beside her; and the children gathered round to 
see. 

“Please open it for me,” said Sarah, looking 
quite excited. ‘“ What can it be, and who do you 
think brought it?” * 

“Is it Santa Claus time?” asked little Jim. 
But no one answered him, for the basket was being 
opened; and there lay a nice new hat, a very pretty 
one, too. Under this was a large package. 

“What next?” cried Sarah, hardly believing 
her own eyes. And, lo! a pretty little coat just 
right for her was soon brought to view, and then 
a dress to match. 

I cannot tell you how happy the dear child felt; 
and all the children jumped and danced about for 
joy, but Sarah knew not what to do or say or 
think. ; 

The next day, in church, I suspect that Flora 
was thinking more of Sarah than of the sermon, 
though she tried very hard not to look Sarah’s way 
too often. As usual, when the services were over, 
the two little girls ran to greet each other. 

Flora looked a little confused and shy, it is true, 
when she said, “‘ You do look just love-ly, Sarah! ” 
Sarah’s eyes shone bright as a June morning. 

“QO Flora,” were her first words, “do you 
know who did it? Did you do it?” ; 

“Do what?” asked Flora, trying to look puz- 
zled and innocent. 

“The basket —these!” And Sarah brushed her 
hands up and down the front of her coat and dress. 

“JT shan’t tell,” said Flora. “Mother told me 
not to.” 

“There!” cried Sarah: “you've just let it all 
out. I know youdid. O Flora!” 

But Flora only laughed and said again, ‘‘ £ shan’t 
tell.” 

Now, was Sarah very bright? or, was Flora a 
little dull? In either case the suit was fine 


—_ 


‘ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WELCOME. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


First flower and first bird, 
Saying, “Spring is here!” 

Is melodious word; 

First flower and first bird, 

Then the soul is stirred 
With expectation dear; 

First flower and first bird, 
Saying, “ Spring is here!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER HEART BLOSSOMS. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


T the harvest festival, in October, every 
girl in Mehitable’s class was given an 
Easter lily bulb. Mehitable’s mother 

helped her plant hers, and how carefully she 
watched it! Every new leaf was a joy to her. 

But dear me! What do you think? On the 
17th of March there was not a sign of a bud on it. 

Mehitable quietly shed some tears of disappoint- 
ment over it; and I cannot say whether it did 
the lily or Mehitable any good, but the dear 
mother saw her and went to work to comfort 
her. 

* Haster lilies are very beautiful,” said mother, 
with her arms about Mehitable’s neck; “but I 
know some Easter blossoms still more beautiful.” 

“0 mother, do tell me what they are! How 
I would like to have some! Do they cost very 
much ?” 

“You can have just as many of them as you 
wish; and they do not cost money, nothing but 
a little of the coin called effort.” 

* But the blossoms, mother,— the biossoms.” 

“They are Easter heart blossoms.” 

“What a queer name, and where can I get 
them ?” 

“In your own heart, dear. When you look 
in your heart to find a kind feeling for some one, 
you will be sure to find it; for Jesus’ love is 
always there waiting for a resurrection. As soon 
as you find the kind feeling, which is the seed, 
it rises right up like a plant, to your mind, and 
blossoms into a beautiful thought. If you could 
see it, you would say it was more beautiful than 
an Haster lily. Flowers are the pictures of loving 
thoughts, and the thoughts are as much more 
beautiful than the earth flowers as an earth 
flower is more beautiful than an artificial flower.” 

“© mother, mother, I am going to have a 
good many of these blossoms,” said Mehitable; 
“for I am willing to spend a good deal of effort to 
buy them. But I wish I could see them.” 

* Look in the glass, and you will see them blos- 
som out in your face. But that is not all. These 
blossoms are magic blossoms; and every kind 
thought that unfolds its fragrant petals in your 
mind wakes up a seed in another heart, and that, 
too, springs up and blossoms. Try it, and see.” 

Mehitable sat down then and there to look for 
an, Easter seed, and mother left her beside her 
dear lily. 

There was not a day from the 17th of March to 
Easter morning that Mehitable did not gather an 
Easter heart blossom. ~ 

Then Mehitable thought of something. She 
wrote the thoughts on slips of paper, and pinned 
the slips on the lily stems. She did not tell any 
one of this; but mother saw the tiny slips, and 
asked Mehitable what they were. “That is a 
pretty thought,” said mother. 

You must know that some days Mehitable had 
thoughts that were not loving, and she knew they 
would not bear beautiful blossoms. Look in the 


glass when you feel cross or impatient, and you 
will see the kind of blossoms Mehitable had some- 
times. 

What did she do with them? She took a little 
magic wand that good Father Time had given her, 
named Remember, and touched the unlovely 
blossoms, and, presto! impatience turned into 
patience, and crossness into sweetness. 

Now I must tell you of the great surprise Me- 
hitable had Easter morning. She dressed herself 
neatly, as mother had taught her, and tied some 
paper about the stems of the daffies that had come 
up under the windows just in time to go to church 
with her. Then she thought, “ Dear Minister Wy- 
man will wonder why I have no lily to bring, and 
I will gather all the little papers and tell him about 
my Easter heart blossoms.” 

She ran into the parlor, and such a beautiful 
sight! Her Easter lily was covered with tall, 
stately white lilies. “It is a miracle!” said Me- 
hitable, under her breath. 

But, when she drew nearer, she saw each lily 
stalk thrust into one of the papers pinned about 
her plant. Then she remembered that Uncle Ash- 
ton, who had arrived Saturday night, had brought 
a long box with him, which she had supposed con- 
tained some of his clothing. She ran out to find 
him, and make sure and thank him. 

“You must have a very blossomy heart,” said 
Mehitable, and skipped back to the parlor, leaving 
Uncle Ashton to wonder what she meant. 

She gathered the paper slips and made a bouquet 
of her lilies, and walked off to church, the blith- 
est little girl in the country. 

“What a lovely story I shall have to tell Min- 
ister Wyman!” thought Mehitable. “And such a 
lovely ending, almost like a fairy story!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NOOK AND CORNER CLUB ABROAD. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


6¢ HERE can the children be?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Professor, going to the window 
for the third time and peering out 
into the twilight. 

“There they come,” said the Professor, closing 
his book as the outer door flew open, and there 
was a swift scurrying of small feet in the hall. 
In darted Florence, quickly followed by Margaret, 
both rosy-cheeked and breathless. 

“OQ mamma, papa, Fanny Eaton’s had a letter 
from Gladys Pease. They’re going to have a 
maple-sugar camp the last week in March! ” both 
panted in concert. 

“One at a time, one at a time!” cried Mrs. Pro- 
fessor, playfully tucking her finger into her ears. 

“Dr. Eaton’s going to take Fannie! ” 

“We're both really and truly invited!” 

“It’s vacation week!” 

“Dosay we may go,— please do!” 

The Professor dréw Margaret to hisknee. ‘Do 
you know anything about mountain breezes in 
March, little daughter? They nip your ears and 
your nose, your fingers and toes, with a vengeance, 
I can tell you.” 

* But, papa,” pleaded Margaret, slipping a per- 
suasive arm around her father’s neck, “don’t you 
remember that you said we weren’t to be little 
*fraid girls, but to wear warm clothes and thick 
shoes and to go out in all kinds of weather?” 
Margaret’s soft voice repeated the Professor’s 
well-known principles so accurately that there 
was a general laugh at his expense. 

“Very true, my dear,” confessed the Professor, 
humbly. “I must stand by my colors,” glancing 
at his wife inquiringly, and reading a smiling con- 
sent in her eyes. “I move that Florence and 
Margaret Spencer be sent as delegates from the 


Nook and Corner Club to Overlook Farm, and 
that they carefully observe and report the best 
method of making maple-sugar. All in favor will 
please to say Ay.” 

The delegates themselves joined vociferously in 
the chorus of ays which followed; and, when the 
very next mail brought a cordial invitation from 
Gladys Pease herself, the matter was considered 
settled. It was a bit hard to return to number- 
work and school drill for two whole weeks, with 
such a delightful outing in prospect. But the 
eventful Monday dawned at last, though Margaret 
declared daily that it never, never would come. 

The morning was bright and clear. March 
greeted the travellers with a blustering north wind, 
to show that his reign was not quite over yet. 
But even he found it impossible to pierce the warm 
hoods, coats, mittens, and muffs of the gay little 
party. Dr. Eaton, in his shaggy fur overcoat, 
was like a huge, good-natured polar bear. Down 
town in the electrics, through the long Union Sta- 
tion, aboard the warm, comfortable car, extra 
wraps and satchels carefully tucked into the racks, 
then away to the hills! The trees were thickly 
studded with ice jewels that flashed and glittered 
in the early morning sun, and gradually melted 
away at the approach of noon. The snow still lay 
deep in the hollows, but here and there in the 
uplands Pussy-willow’s dear familiar face peeped 
at the eager children. As they travelled farther 
north, however, winter again held sway; and, when 
at last they steamed into the station at Alton, it 
was a delightful surprise to find awaiting them a 
roomy sleigh, overflowing with robes, blankets, 
and shawls. Perched upon the front seat beside 
her brother Brice, was Gladys Pease herself. 
After the glad greetings were over, she relin- 
quished her seat to Dr. Eaton, and the four girls 
curled down amid the blankets for a glorious ten- 
mnile sleigh-ride. 

Dandy and Jim tossed their heads, arched their 
necks, and jingled their bells right merrily as they 
sped over the hills. A warm welcome, a crackling 
wood fire leaping high upon the hearth, and a 
bountiful dinner awaited the hungry travellers. 
Then they sat in the twilight, and watched the rosy 
glow steal over the snowy mountain summits, 
gradually deepening to crimson and purple. 

“Early to bed, early to bed,” announced Dr. 
Eaton, cheerily. “Brice says to-morrow bids fair 
to be a fine day for tapping the maple-trees, and 
you must be up with the sun.” 

Such a restful, dreamless sleep, lulled by the 
sighing north wind and guarded by sentinel moun- 
tains! Such a merry awakening when Dr. Eaton 
drummed a lively “rat-tat-tat” on the door, with 
an “ All aboard for maple sugar camp! ” 

After ample justice had been done to the steam- 
ing breakfast, everybody donned their warmest 
outside wraps, and, laden with. bright new tin 
buckets, started in single file for the maple grove 
bebind the ridge. Florence and Margaret watched 
‘Brice with breathless interest as he went from tree 
to tree, boring two holes in each trunk about two 
feet from the ground and driving hollow tubes 
therein, which he slanted downward, in order to 
allow the sap to flow freely. Gladys followed, and 
drove a nail beneath each tube; and the children 
were allowed to suspend a bucket from each nail. 
An inquisitive rabbit, lured by the blithe, young 
voices, peeped from behind a shadowy pine, then 
in affright scurried through the hollow, leaving 
queer little tracks in the snow. 

“Now we will go to the sap-house, and make 
ready for the boiling,” announced Gladys, as she 
took little Margaret by the hand, and guided her 
down the slippery incline. As the children entered 
the low doorway, they gazed in wonder at the 
great stone arch, beneath which the fire was to be 
kindled, and waited in an interested group while 
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Brice made ready the huge sap-pan and the barrels 
for collecting the sweet liquid. 

It was now time to return to the house for din- 
ner, and to wait patiently through the early after- 
noon hours until the sap had flowed into the 
buckets. Then they started again for the maple 
grove, this time accompanied by the great ox-sled, 
laden with barrels. Brice went rapidly from tree 
to tree, emptying bucket after bucket, until the 
barrels were filled to the brim. After these were 
safely deposited in the sap-house, the tired children 
were glad to turn homeward, bringing wonderful 
appetites for supper after their day in the keen 
mountain air. 

Early the following morning a roaring fire was 
kindled under the great arch, and the work of boil- 
ing down was begun. The fragrant steam filled 
the sap-house, and poured out of the windows and 
doors. All day long it boiled and boiled, Brice 
and Gladys carefully replenishing the fire from 
time to time. The children waited anxiously 
through the afternoon hours, for Gladys had said 
that sometimes the boiling had to be continued 
throughout the night. But at four o’clock the 
thickening mass began to turn white over the 
entire surface of the great sap-pan, and soon it 
was pronounced ready for straining into pails. 

Meanwhile Brice had filled a large pan with pure 
white snow and poured a liberal allowance of the 
clear, amber syrup over its surface. Never had 
the children tasted anything so delicious as this 
crisp maple candy, eaten with forked twigs of the 
silver birch. Now the merry party filed home- 
ward, each bearing a pail of warm golden syrup. 
After supper everybody flocked into the cosey 
kitchen for the grand “sugaring off.” While the 
fragrant syrup steamed and bubbled over the fire, 
Gladys placed the little scalloped tin dishes in read- 
iness for the maple sugar. 

“Look, it is growing thick!” 

“Don’t let it boil over!” 

* Quick, Gladys, the wire-tester! ” 

Gladys swiftly plunged the long-handled tester 
into the seething mass, blew upon it suddenly, and, 
lo! a bubble. 

“Now it is done!” 

“Let it cool a bit, then pour it into the tin 
dishes.” 

As soon as the sugar hardened, the children 
turned it carefully on to large plates, and soon the 
table was spread with dainty, scalloped cakes. 

It was the very last evening of this most delight- 
ful of vacations. The wind whistled and shrieked 
down the chimneys, and the air was white with 
wild flurries of snow. Little recked the jolly com- 
pany in the snug living-room at Overlook Farm. 
With song and story and laugh and jest the hours 
sped away. One more night of peaceful “moun- 
tain-sleep,” then the lingering good-bys, and the 
children started on the homeward journey, each 
bearing a generous box of delicious maple sugar 
as a souvenir of this eventful visit. 

Never did delegates give a more faithful or ex- 
tended report of proceedings. 

Little Margaret conscientiously produced her 
“notes” copied in her very best upright hand- 
writing, and mamma carefully inscribed them in 
the annals of the Nook and Corner Club. 


How to make Maple Sugar. 


1. Have a maple tree.. 2. Tap it. 38. Boil it. 
4. Watch it every minute. 5. Try it with a funny 
wire thing with a long handle. 6. Pour it in cun- 
ning, scallopy dishes. 7. When they give you 
some to bring home, it is a nice plan to have a 
children’s party. 


Time is a blooming field ; nature ts ever teem- 
ang with life; and all is seed, and all ts fruit. 
SCHILLER. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


“JT want to get up,” the Snowdrop said,. 
As she loosened the wraps about her head. 
“It may be the world is white with snow, 
Yet I’d rather be there than here below. 
’Tis horrid to be curled up so tight: 

I want to look out, and see the light. 


‘My dear little sisters are fast asleep, 
And I am the first to take a peep 

Out of my bed, where, snugly rolled, 

I slept in warm blankets, fold on fold; 
But now I am ever so wide-awake, 

And it’s surely time for the morn to break. 


‘My dress is the prettiest e’er was seen: 
*Tis white, with an overskirt of green, 
With six pretty silken cords that hold 
As many tiny tassels of gold. 

Oh, I have been working, never fear, 
To look my best, when I do appear. 


“ And I must welcome the song-birds home, 

There seems such a stirring all around; 

And I hear new voices above the ground. 

The buds on the willows are calling, ‘Come!’ 

For this is the message they bring, I guess: 

‘Get up, little maid: it is time to dress.’” 
Juuia M. Dana. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We promised our readers a fine number of 
Every Other Sunday for Easter. Has the prom- 
ise been fulfilled ? May we say a word about it ? 

The angels of Fra Angelico are a special ar- 
rangement of our own, and the engraver has done 
his part well. In the next number will be given a 
sketch of the life of the great painter. 

What more appropriate picture for the Easter 
time than Dolce’s Saint Cecilia? We crowd the 
reading matter somewhat to insert these two large 
engravings, but we believe our young and elder 
readers will together approve our action. 

Go behind the pictures, and think of what ‘hey 
suggest. 

Easter means new life, more beauty ; it means 
song, bloom, happiness; it means a call, a rising, 
a forward march; it means hope, comfort, eternal 
life. 

The angels express all this by their music, lovely 
faces, happy smiles, and trustful eyes. Saint Ce- 
cilia stands for Easter by her touch on the organ, 
bringing out tones that stir the heart. So the love 
of God plays upon the fields, the hills, the streams ; 
and they “break forth into singing.” Spring is 
here! ; 

More and more is Easter observed in the 
churches. Wider and wider grows the custom of 
using flowers, plants, and decorations. Louder 
swell the carol and the Gloria of the Sunday 
School. Let the observance increase! Give place 
to the Easter gladness. Lo! the words of the 
Master are heard: I am come to give life, and 
that more abundantly. 


LETTER-BOX. 


SourH Duxpury. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Duxbury. Ireadthe Every Other Sunday, 
and like it very much. Enclosed is an enigma which, 
if satisfactory, I should like to see it in the paper; 

also is the answer to Enigma XIII. 
Yours truly, 
Susiz Fisa. 


NANTUCKET, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl seven years old. 
T live on the island of Nantucket. I read the paper, 
Every Other Sunday, and like it very much; and so 
does my little baby sister, when I read it to her. 
Yours truly, 
OuIveE M. ALLEN. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASss. 
Dear Editor,— I am twelve years old, and take the 
Every Other Sunday. I enjoy reading the stories and 
making out the puzzles. I enclose a transposition 
(names of trees). If you think it good, I would be 
pleased to see it published in the Every Other Sunday. 

Yours truly, 
MARGUERITE BURBECK. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 3, 8, 14, is an animal. 

My 18, 15, 4, 5, 6, is a narrow passage between two 
hills. 

My 10, 15, 14, is not cold. 

My 7, 2, 14, is not dry. — 

My 9, 11, 12, is something that is wrong. 

My 16, 6, 7, is not old. 

My whole is a noted man. 

SusizE Fisu. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF TREES). 


Tenschut. Ako. 
Nipe. Lemhock. 
Lemap. Chebe. 
Lamp. Prusce. 


MARGUERITE BURBECK. 


Pir PuzzuE. 


I uDWLo ton teern no ym silt fo deifnsr, ~ 
Gotuhh rdgeca ihtw dshpeloi naremns nad infe eenss, 
Tey tgwnnai ilisselbytn het mna, 
How eeesslldyn tess tofo nuop a rown. 
Auick A. RoGErs. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a name of a boy, 

My second is everything put together, 

My third is where a lion sleeps, 

My whole came over in the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 
MARGARET B. STEBBINS. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN No. XIV. 


Enigma XXIII. Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. 

Enigma XXIV. Sir Walter Ralighe 

Enigma XXYV. Longfellow. 


PRINTER'S PI. 


True friends are like diamonds, 
Precious, but rare; 

False ones like autumn leaves, 
Found everywhere. 


TwIsTeD FLOWERS. 


Peony. Dandelion. 
Tulip. Geranium 
Chrysanthemum. Clover. 
Aster. * Sweet-pea. 
Daisy. Marigold. 
Buttercup. Nasturtium. 


Star Flower. Golden-rod. 


ANAGRAM. 
All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


Beet, beetle. Mast, master. Moth, mother. 


Mildred Schlesinger sent in correct answers to all 
the puzzles in No. 14. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. - Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


@HO. He ELLIS, PRINTER, BOSTON 
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